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selves." "It is absurd," he continued, "to 
claim the title of humanities exclusively for 
the classics, to consider that a youth cannot 
learn grace from Racine, austere purity from 
Pascal, eloquence from Rousseau, elevation 
and force from Victor Hugo, not to say from 
Dante and Goethe." Professor Seeley 
enumerated the various departments of activi- 
ty in which the modern languages are of para- 
mount importance, especially history ; and 
strongly objected to the statement that in all 
respects the classics are the preferable object 
of study. "The modern literatures cannot be 
introduced by the ancient, but the ancient 
literatures can be included in the modern by 
means of translation." The speaker continued 
in the same strain, and upon closing his ad- 
dress was greeted with enthusiastic applause 
not merely by members of the Congress but by 
some of the dons and by a large body of the 
students. A banquet at King's College and a 
conversazione at Trinity College supplied the 
social element of the occasion. A general 
feeling of unanimity seemed to reign, both as 
to the hopeful prospect in regard to the aca- 
demic study of modern languages, and as to 
the cessation of the all but monopoly which 
has so long obtained in favor of the classics in 
the great English universities. 

The gentlemen entertained by the universi- 
ty were simply teachers of the French lan- 
guage and not, in any sense, a body of scholars 
engaged in the advanced study of modern 
linguistics, in either their scientific or literary 
aspect. It may fairly be presumed, then, that 
had the latter important phases of modern 
language study been duly represented in the 
Congress, its reception on this occasion would 
have been all the more enthusiastic and 
honorable. The scientific attention which the 
philology of modern languages is now so 
widely claiming would certainly have secured 
for a body representing original research as 
well as practical instruction the especially 
hearty endorsement of Cambridge University. 

It is gratifying to cal,l attention to these 
signs of the times. The prospects are certain- 
ly hopeful when the men who stand guard 
over the strongholds of classicism are thus 
frankly outspoken in favor of reform. 

T. McCabe. 
Johns Hopkins University . 



The Fifth Annual Convention 

OF THE 

MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 



The Fifth Annual Convention of the Modern 
Language Association of America, held at 
Philadelphia on the 28, 29 and 30 of Decem- 
ber, may be considered memorable in the 
annals of the Association for several reasons : 
the large number of members attending and 
the increase in membership ; the practical 
nature of the majority of the subjects treated, 
and the uniform excellence of the papers ; and 
last, though by no means the least important, 
the increasing interest which its discussions 
created in the minds of the more general pub- 
lic, as witnessed in the fulness of the re- 
ports of the daily papers. Representing, as 
such a society does, the progressive rather 
than the radical spirit of modern education, 
the extension of its audience to this more gene- 
ral public can not but be attended with the 
best results, in forming a public opinion which 
we trust may in some measure correct the 
utilitarian tendencies so widely prevalent in 
both our school and college curricula. 

Although the order of exercises did not 
begin, strictly speaking, until Wednesday- 
evening, December 28, Dr. William Pepper, 
Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, 
received informally at his house, on Tuesday 
evening, such delegates as had already ar- 
rived. Quite a number availed themselves of 
Dr. and Mrs. Pepper's kind hospitality. 

During Wednesday, in accordance with the 
provisions already made by the Local Com- 
mittee, the delegates were enabled to visit 
such places of interest in and about Phila- 
delphia as proved most attractive. 

On Wednesday evening, the Association met 
at the University of Pennsylvania to listen to 
Provost Pepper's Address of Welcome, and to 
hear Professor James MacAlister in an address 
on "The Place of Modern Literature in the 
Education of Our Time." In the absence of 
James Russell Lowell, the president of the 
association, and of W. T. Hewett of Cornell 
University, the second Vice-president, Profes- 
sor James M. Garnett, of the University of Vir- 
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ginia, presided. Provost Pepper, after stating 
that "the association's success was due to the 
strong personality of its membership as well 
as to the strong public interest in the subject 
they represented," went on to say that while 
the association must take the lead in an attack 
on classicism, such attack in its hands must be 
free from wanton and destructive measures ; 
for none could be more favorable advocates 
for the just claims of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages than the members of the association. 
He held that the object of the association was 
to emphasize its belief " that the modern lan- 
guages have an equal claim with the classics," 
in modern education. Provost Pepper conclud- 
ed with appropriate words of welcome in be- 
half of the authorities of the University of 
Pennsylvania and of the local committee. 

It must be confessed that, in the address 
which followed, Professor MacAlister material- 
ly departed from the very moderate views 
just expressed by the Provost. He claimed 
that the present system, in which the classics 
still maintained an ascendency in education, 
could not last ; that "the final outcome must 
be a distinctive system based on the foremost 
human achievements of modern times. Dante, 
Cervantes and Goethe, may be taken as the 
types of modern culture. They can teach us 
more than all the ancient writers." At the 
close of the exercises the University gave a 
reception to the members of the Convention. 

The second session opened on Thursday 
morning with the reading of the annual report 
by Professor A. Marshall Elliott of Johns 
Hopkins University. This was followed by 
the appointment of various committees ; nota- 
bly one to consider the advisability of me- 
morializing Congress for an abolition of the 
tariff on imported books. The reading of pa- 
pers then began. Professor Albert H.Tolman 
of Ripon College, Wisconsin, read the first 
paper, which treated of the Style of Anglo- 
Saxon Poetry. After an intelligent consider- 
ation of the contending verse theories as now 
held by Heinzel, Rieger, ten Brink and others, 
the speaker devoted his attention to a minute 
consideration of style proper, laying particu- 
lar stress upon the vigor and strength of the 
metaphorical and disconnected style of the 
early Anglo-Saxon poets. In the discussion 



that followed, in which Professors Hart. 
Bright and Hunt took an active part, especial 
emphasis was laid upon the necessity of a com- 
plete renovation of the entire subject of Anglo- 
Saxon versification in the light of the later 
researches of Professor Sievers in this field. 

Professor Tolman was followed by Professor 
H. S.White of Cornell University, on "The 
Modern Language Seminary System." He 
spoke at length upon the needs of our colleges 
for intelligent work under the personal' super- 
vision of competent instructors, and of the 
equipment necessary to carry out these' re- 
quirements. In closing, Professor White was 
particularly happy in calling attention to the 
words of James Russell Lowell in his address 
at Harvard last year, that "language should 
be made a ladder for literature, and not litera- 
ture a ladder for language." 

The morning session was brought to a close 
with an elaborate essay on the " Face in the 
Spanish Metaphor and Proverb," by Pro- 
fessor Henry R. Lang of New Bedford, Mass. 

After luncheon, which was served in the 
University, the reading of papers was resum- 
ed. Professor Sylvester Primer's paper on 
"Charleston's Provincialisms" elicited enthus- 
iastic approval, and led to lengthy discussion 
and comparison of various provincialisms which 
are still lurking among us. Prof. Joynes, of 
South Carolina College, gave especial weight 
to climatic influences in their effect upon 
pronunciation. However, from the number 
of parallel cases mentioned by those taking 
part in the discussion, we may affirm that per- 
haps not the least difficult part of Professor 
Primer's task for the future will be found in 
the discovery of what are and what are not 
provincialisms peculiar to Charleston. 

Professor Henry Wood, of Johns Hopkins 
University, followed with a paper on "The 
Brief, or Pregnant, Metaphor in the Minor 
Elizabethan Dramatists." In the treatment of 
the brief metaphor he found the greatest origi- 
nality of the Elizabethan dramatic style, and 
showed that what we should now consider a 
mere "fancy " or conceit was to the dramatist 
of that age the appropriate expression of the 
highest imaginative thought. 

The last paper of the session was that of 
Professor Alc£e Fortier of Tulane Universitv. 
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La., upon "Bits of Louisiana Folk-lore." 
This proved one of the most entertaining papers 
of the session, and it was a matter of regret 
that the limited time prevented anything ex- 
cept the more popular presentation of the 
subject. 

In the evening the members of the associa- 
tion were tendered a reception by the Histori- 
cal Society at its rooms. The reception brought 
together a large and distinguished gathering, 
and conversation was general and animated. 
The last day's session was opened by Pro- 
fessor Charles F. Kroeh with a paper on the 
" Methods of Teaching Modern Languages," in 
which he advocated the "natural method." 
The Convention now proceeded to the 
more technical papers. The " Speech Unities 
and their R61e in Sound Change and Phonetic 
Laws " by Professor Gustaf Karsten and " Die 
Herkunft der sogenannten Schwachen Verba 
der germanischen Sprachen " by Professor 
Hermann Collitz were both delivered in Ger- 
man and led to considerable discussion. Pro- 
fessor E. S. Sheldon, of Harvard University, 
followed with an interesting paper on "Some 
Specimens of a Canadian French Dialect 
spoken in Maine," which elicited from Pro- 
fessor Elliott the identification of many of its 
peculiarities with those of the dialects of 
Northern France. The last paper of the morn- 
ing session, "On Paul's Principien der Sprach- 
geschichte," by Dr. Julius Goebel of Johns 
Hopkins University, dealt largely with meta- 
physical theories of the origin of language and 
brought out an extremely lively discussion 
between its author and Professor Karsten. 

After midday luncheon, before the reading 
of papers was resumed, the reports of com- 
mittees were in order. Among them was that 
of the committee appointed to memorialize 
Congress for a removal of the tax upon foreign 
books. Resolutions also were received and 
approved embodying the thanks of the asso- 
ciation to the University of Pennsylvania and 
to the various organizations that had extended 
their courtesy to the members of the associa- 
tion. 

The next paper, "A Study of Lord Macaulay's 
English" by President Henry E. Shepherd of 
the College of Charleston, called out the ex- 
pression of so much opinion adverse to the 



great English essayist, that it may well be 
doubted if anything short of Macaulay's own 
impetuous eloquence could havestemmed the 
tide of disapproval. Professor Hart found no 
pleasure or profit in him; Professor Hunt had 
never received from him the least intellectual 
stimulus ; and finally another gentleman step- 
ped in with the coup de grace by stating that 
he owed much to Macaulay as an author who 
had taught him the want of something better 
in the way of mental pabulum. 

Professor Albert H. Smyth of Philadelphia 
then read an essay on "American Literature in 
the Class-room," putting in a strong plea for 
the more general recognition of our own au- 
thors in our school and college curricula. In 
reply to the position there taken, Professor 
Wood made an excellent point, by calling at- 
tention to the greater justice of the term 'En- 
glish Literature in America ' in comparison 
with the term 'American Literature.' 

In his paper on "The English Curriculum in 
the University," Dr. James W. Bright of Johns 
Hopkins dwelt upon the true distinction be- 
tween the university and the college, and ex- 
cited much favorable discussion. The exer- 
cises were brought to a close with a paper on 
"The Earliest Works on Italian Grammar and 
Lexicography published in England," by Prof. 
A. Marshall Elliott of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. 

In the evening, the members of the Associa- 
tion met many of their newly-made friends 
at the Penn Club's Reception, which conclud- 
ed the list of hospitalities. 

The varied character of the papers read calls 
for some comment. The considerable number 
and excellence of the papers dealing more or 
less with pedagogics, can not but be regarded 
as the indication of an awakening upon a subject 
too long neglected among us ; while the liter- 
ary tendency of others indicates that we are 
not, at least not all of us, given over hopeless- 
ly to die neue Philologie. The philological 
depths were sounded in the purely technical 
papers, but the fact that philology is none the 
less concerned with living and growing organ- 
ism was recognized as perhaps it has never 
before been recognized here in America. In 
the excellent work of Professors Primer, Shel- 
don and Fortier, in their representation of the 
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living speech phenomena around us — as was 
justly said during the convention — we must 
recognize what seems to be the peculiar func- 
tion of this Association. It is to be hoped that 
such work may inspire renewed effort for the 
future in this interesting field of research. 

Felix E. Schelling. 

University of Pennsylvania. 



CONVENTION OF THE 

MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 

OF ONTARIO. 



The Second Annual Meeting of the Modern 
Language Association of Ontario, Canada, 
was held in the Canadian Institute, Toronto, 
on Wednesday and Thursday, December 28th 
and 29th. 

The attendance of members was large and 
included the names of most of the best known 
and most successful teachers of French and 
German in the Province. ■ Upon a survey of 
the topics treated, it will be seen that though 
the subjects had a wide range, they yet bore 
almost exclusively upon what the teacher 
might directly utilize in his work in the class- 
room. The seemingly practical bent thus 
given to the discussions of the Convention 
was due to the fact that its members were with 
few exceptions language teachers in Secondary 
Schools. We may remark that there are in 
Ontario over one hundred of these so-called 
High Schools ; that in each of them provision 
has to be made for the teaching not only of the 
classics but also of one at least of the modern 
languages ; and that in all the larger schools 
special masters are employed for this purpose. 
The opening address of the convention was 
given by its Hon. Prest., Dr. Daniel Wilson, 
the venerable President of Toronto University. 
The topic treated of was "The Influence of 
the French Revolution on English Literature." 
The great English poets who flourished in the 
brilliant literary epoch marked by the latter 
part of the reign of the Third George, were 
named and briefly characterized ; and it was 
shown what was the influence exerted by the 
political events in France on their lives and 
writings. 



In the afternoon session of Wednesday, pa- 
pers were read on "English Metre," on "The 
Natural Method of Teaching Languages," and 
on " Language and Thought." 

At the evening meeting, Mr. Vandersmissen, 
the President, opened with an address on 
" History and Literature," the speaker limit- 
ing himself to the field of Germany. A paper 
was then read on "The Study of English in 
Ontario." In the animated discussion which 
followed on this subject, the majority of the 
speakers held, with the writer of the article, 
that English is well taught in the Ontario 
High Schools. Another subject treated of was 
that of Text-Books, of which it was pleaded 
that a periodical revision should be made, 
every five years, by a competent committee. 

On the following morning, after the election 
of officers and of new members, a resolution 
was passed asking the Modern Language Mas- 
ters of the Province to send in the names of 
works in French and German suitable for 
University Matriculation examination. 

The reading of papers was then resumed. 
The first subject discussed was that of " The 
Eye and the Ear in Modern Language Teach- 
ing." These two organs, it was held, should 
be cultivated simultaneously, as should also 
the ear and the voice. A plea was also ad- 
vanced for the application in teaching of the 
principles of phonetics. The Convention 
closed with a practical paper on "Translating 
French." 

We heartily congratulate our fellow teachers 
across the border-line on the success of their 
recent meeting, and trust that their efforts in 
the direction of improved teaching of Modern 
Languages, and of a more thorough study of 
the same, may meet with even greater success 
in the future. 

John R. Wightman. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



CORRECTIONS TO WHITNEY'S 
FRENCH VOCABULARIES. 

A careful perusal of the vocabularies at the 
close of Whitney's ' Practical French Gram- 
mar,' suggests the following corrections : 
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